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It used to be, before the time of barometers and weather instruments, the Cree of James Bay could tell the coming 
weather by the night stars and moon. 


Now, the stars tell a different story than they did in the past. The Elders see stark changes written in the sky. 
The winters are shorter and milder. The ice in the river is breaking up faster, more furiously. 


And the geese are behaving differently. They do not stay as long along the coast before taking flight and leaving for 
the north. 


"The wildlife is noticeably doing things different, the land animals, the waterfowl. 


"Take the geese. They came early this spring, early April and they only flew a short time. They were telling us the 
weather was much warmer," said Fort Albany First Nation's Abraham Metatawabin, then 85, to his son Mike 
Metatawabin in a prophetic 2005 interview for the Weather Network on climate change. 


"This is the knowledge our people tap into to know and understand what is going on around them." 


Fourteen years later, what the Elders saw, the stories of the warmer weather and the changing landscape are 
occurring at a quickening pace. 


Indigenous people are not on the front lines of climate change by choice. 


Colonization, broken treaties and the reserve system boxed in First Nations people - who are spiritually connected 
to the land - into smaller areas, often out of the way of Canadian settlers. 


Ironically, scientists agree that the dominant factor of climate change is human behaviour and activities - the growth 
of southern industries and cities - and these changes are exponentially impacting First Nations communities who 
live on the land in the north. 


For most, climate anxiety is but one of many issues faced daily. When you don't have access to health care such as 
clinics with doctors or nurses, or communities with high schools or safe housing, clean water or working sewage, 
watching the land change before your eyes due to what is happening in the south adds another layer of despair. 


Along the James Bay coast, for the seven Cree communities that form the Mushkegowuk Tribal Council, eco- 
anxiety - the term psychologists use to describe worry, stress and fear about environmental crisis - from a warming 
Earth has been a reality for decades. 
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A reality clearly experienced in the communities of Kashechewan and Fort Albany. 


Kashechewan First Nation is a Cree community of about 2,500 people, on the north channel of the Albany River in 
the area of James Bay called Wee-nee-peg-kook. Keeshechewan translates to "where the water flows fast." The 
Albany flows from the northwest to the northeast into James Bay. Kashechewan is about 12 kilometres away from 
Fort Albany First Nation, also a community of 2,000 people, but located on the southern shore. Both are only 
accessible by air or water in the summer. In the winter, they are connected by an ice road to Attawapiskat and 
Moosonee along the coast. 


The two communities used to be one. The settlement formed where the Hudson Bay Company ships docked on the 
shore of the Albany, says Mike's father, Abraham. After Treaty No. 9 was signed in 1905 between Ontario, the 
Crown and First Nations, the community formally formed in 1910 on about 225 square kilometres. 


However, the community split along religious lines in 1957 - the Anglicans created their own community of 
Kashechewan and the Roman Catholics stayed in Fort Albany. Fort Albany is also home to the notorious St. Anne's 
Indian Residential School, which operated from 1902 to 1976. The Catholic school, run by the nuns of the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate and the Grey Sisters of the Cross, was one of 17 residential schools located in Ontario. St. 
Anne's had a homemade electric chair used to punish children and many survivors told stories of horrific sexual, 
physical and mental abuse. Fort Albany Chief Leo Metatawabin and his brothers, Mike and Ed, are survivors of St. 
Anne's. 


The Fort Albany area is physically stunning. Located in the James Bay and Hudson Bay Lowlands, the area is flat 
and it looks as if there are tiger stripes up and down the Earth. The stripes represent old coastal lines of the ancient 
Tyrrell Sea, of roughly 8,000 years ago, before the Earth rose - which geologists call isostatic uplift - and the water 
receded into what is now Hudson Bay. The land is home to geese, ducks, moose, beaver, bears, wolves, many fish 
and birds, black spruce, birch and tamarack trees. 


When the community split into two, Kashechewan wanted to move to higher ground, about 30 kilometres away from 
where it is now, but the federal government wanted it established on the lower land near the mouth of the river. The 
community saw significant spring flooding in 1966, 1972, 1976 and 1985 and then again in the 2000s, according to 
"Flooding in the James Bay Region of Northern Ontario, Canada: Learning from traditional knowledge of 
Kashechewan First Nation," an extensive study by University of Alberta researchers. 


Between 1995 and 1997, in order to control the flooding, a 5.3-kilometre long, 3.5-metre high dike was built using 
gravel and sand. But in 2006, water breached the dike and, according to the study, it became clear the construction 
"was severely lacking and it did not meet safety standards." 


In 2007, Ottawa agreed to spend more than $200 million on repairs. Concrete blocks were used, but they began to 
dislodge after the 2010 spring season. By 2015, engineers commissioned by the First Nation said the dike was 
"deteriorating and inadequate to protect the community." 


The people of Kashechewan have been evacuated 12 times since 2004 due to the flooding or the risk of flooding of 
the mighty Albany River and they have repeatedly asked the federal government for assistance to move. 


Kashechewan has made a number of agreements with various Canadian governments. Chief Leo Friday himself 
has signed three; all have amounted to nothing. However, in May, a solid deal with built-in timelines was negotiated 
by Friday and Indigenous Services Minister Seamus O'Regan, Ontario Indigenous Affairs Minister Greg Rickford, 
Nishnawbe Aski Nation Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler and Mushkegowuk Grand Chief Jonathan Solomon. 


It gave the community hope. 


"We are doing this so our grandchildren can be safe, so they can enjoy the land," Friday says. "This is what we are 
losing. We want to get that back." 
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As the Elders have noted, the seasonal flooding itself has not increased significantly over time. What has changed 
is the timing and extent of the floods due to warmer temperatures and a shorter winter, combined with more rain 
and faster spring runoffs. 


Adding to the mix are changes driven by resource development and man-made changes, such as constructed 
obstructions, which have caused larger, more dangerous ice jams that can cause water to rise suddenly within 
minutes. The jams are also influenced by the curvature of the islands, river confluence and hydraulic resistance, the 
study notes. In the dead of winter, the dike is strengthened by frozen ground and gravel, but when the thaw comes 
early deficiencies in construction become apparent and can result in a breach. 


There are relatively few scientific research studies specifically on the James Bay coast. In the absence of western 
science, traditional Indigenous knowledge - oral histories passed down through generations - provides a vast 
treasure trove of untapped climate change knowledge, about the history of weather patterns, animal migratory 
changes, differences and weaknesses in the local ecosystems and how to respond or to try to mitigate natural 
disasters. 


While Indigenous people have relied on traditional knowledge since time began, western science is only now 
starting to pay attention. In 2010 at the United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change in Cancun, 
traditional knowledge was adopted as a guiding principle for the Cancun Adaptation Framework, the University of 
Alberta study notes. 


Arshad Khalafzai, a scientist with the Department of Earth and Atmospheric Sciences at the University of Alberta, 
spent years travelling to Kashechewan to learn from community members and Elders how their knowledge could 
help "disaster risk reduction" for all the flood-prone communities in the southwestern James Bay area and beyond. 


According to Khalafzai, from 2006 to 2017, 67 First Nations communities in Canada experienced 100 floods. During 
that same time, he notes that 13 First Nations in Ontario were affected by 20 per cent of recorded floods. As the 
temperature of the Earth rises, it will be Indigenous communities who experience climatic effects more frequently 
and rapidly. 


Khalafzai is fully aware that environmental injustices, caused by colonialism, have helped place the community in 
the position they are in now, driving their fears and anxieties. 


"These communities are not responsible for greenhouse gas emissions yet they are the ones being affected by the 
biggest emitters," he says. "Assuming the greenhouse gas emissions continue at the same pace - this will have a 
significant negative impact. Not only on communities, but also in the changes of migratory species. 


"For instance, worms were never in Kashechewan in November. An Elder showed me a bird (a goose) eating a 
worm. | took a photograph. It was in mid-November. The Elder said the birds used to always migrate in mid- 
October." 


Climate change, Mushkegowuk Grand Chief Jonathan Solomon says, is happening now. 


It used to be the snow came in mid or early October, but now it seems as if it doesn't come until later in November 
and the warmer weather comes sooner in the spring. The spring ice breakup occurs when ice starts to melt and 
breaks up. Blocks of ice start to jam in the river channel. The jams cause the rivers to rise upstream, causing 
flooding. 


Rising temperatures and strong wind gusts along with rain also affect the waters flow and flooding. When the ice 
breaks, water is rising beneath the ice. The UofA paper explains there are two phases of ice breakup - premature 
breakup refers to a "rapid and extensive snowmelt" while over-mature breakup is caused by "mild weather with little 
or no runoff." 
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The premature breakup causes the most fear. Sudden jams of thick ice can occur within minutes, causing large 
waves and flooding. Ice jams can also wreak havoc on water intake systems. Pipes burst, causing backups and 
contamination by bacteria such as E. coli, which happened in Kashechewan in 2005. 


Julie Wesley, a Kash community member who now lives in Moose Cree First Nation, remembers how stressful the 
2006 spring breakup was. This year on April 30, she posted on Facebook: 


"Breakup season is the most stressful time of the year. | remember a time where | used to enjoy the sound of the 
ice breaking and flowing. That turned into PTSD when we were so close to flooding. | remember exactly being in 
this house and seeing the ice flowing on top of the dike. | don't know how many times | fainted and passed out from 
fear knowing there's no escape plan. The community was preparing their boats, everyone looking for family, sirens 
going off. My heart sank when the airport flooded and we were completely stranded by this time until we were flown 
out using choppers." 


Evacuations every spring have become a part of life and the stress is unbearable for some. Wesley says both of her 
uncles died during evacuations. 


"My uncle Peter passed in a hotel one year and my uncle Robert passed away on his way home on that flight from 
the evacuation. | remember those times he just wanted to go home," she says. 


It's not easy adjusting to life in the city, where people are suddenly in a busy urban space with traffic lights, 
highways and shopping malls. 


"Our community is so used to having a safe environment where our children are free to play outside and around the 
community, it's hard to adjust from being in a community to being placed in a city. | can't see a future of me having 
a home in my own community due to our annual floods. | stand with my community and their fight at the Parliament. 
We deserve to live in a safe community and away from the flood plains." 


When they are evacuated, community members are flown hundreds of kilometres from home to Timmins, 
Kapuskasing and Thunder Bay, at a cost of roughly $20 million each year. 


Children and teens are pulled out of school. For Georgina Wynne and her family, evacuation is stressful, a massive 
disruption in their daily lives. It's hard on her children. "We are always in a room. We know everyone back home. 
We can run outside. While we are in Timmins, | always have to keep an eye on them. It is hard being in one room, 
sharing one king-sized bed," Wynne says. 


She was one of nearly 300 Kashechewan evacuated residents who boarded buses from Timmins, Kapuskasing or 
Thunder Bay to witness the signing of the agreement. 


Grand Chief Solomon says the anxiety of the spring evacuation is palpable. Everyone feels it - especially since it 
disrupts ceremony and traditional ways of life, which are entwined. For instance, each early spring, people come 
together to hunt geese. After the hunting is done, all gather to prepare the birds so they can be used when needed. 
But the warming Earth has changed all of that. 


"You get tired of living in a cellblock room. The families are stressed out. The kids are stressed out because they 
want to go to school. It is total displacement. You just feel sad, you can't be at home doing things at this time of 
year. | went to go hunting the other day. | just threw my kill in the freezer. (Normally, people would be gathered and 
preparing the food, plucking the geese.) A lot of families are like that. It interrupts your culture and life," Solomon 
says. 


Mushkegowuk Deputy Grand Chief Rebecca Friday, a former Kashechewan deputy chief, says the children are 
always the first to start with the anxious questions. "The grandkids, the babies, they'll have questions. 'Will we leave 
again?’ It's almost like an epidemic. Even though | am no longer living in the community | feel it through my kids and 
grandkids," she says. 
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Friday remembers the last time they were promised a relocation. Then there was a federal election and priorities 
changed. 


"Anything can happen when the government changes. This is historic, | think. But | do want to believe it. | don't want 
the members cheated out. | don't want them doing this again." 


The evacuation deal signed this May means that the entire community will be relocated to Site 5, 30 kilometres up 
the river. It is the place their elders suggested in the 1950s and where community members originally wanted to be. 


It used to be, the time of the ice breakup in the community was a time for celebration, a signal of the coming spring. 
"It was an exciting time for both communities," Mike Metatawabin says. 


Now, for Fort Albany, it's almost not noticeable anymore due to the flood control dike system - which he says is 
working as it should. "The perimeter dike has kept the water and ice at bay," he says. 


But it does not mean the community has escaped climate change. For years, they have lived with what is described 
in the recently released Canada's Changing Climate Report - a dire picture of how climate change is affecting 
Canada and what will happen if the planet continues to warm by two degrees or, at its worse, six degrees due to 
high carbon gas emissions. 


Mike and his family have seenfewer snow falls, the shorter winters. It's not as cold as it used to be. The biggest, 
most noticeable change today is the thickness of the ice. 


"Back in the day, the ice thickness would exceed four feet. The chunks of ice would be massive, anywhere from 12 
to 20 square feet. As kids, we used to play under all the ice piles. We used to play cowboy and Indians, or, war 
games and the pile ups of ice were our caves," he says. But the seasons have changed dramatically over the last 
30 years. "The earliest breakup at Moose River was in late March about 10 years ago. Back in the day, the 
breakups used to occur in (mid) May. 


But that doesn't happen anymore. 


His father, Abraham, nearly 100, used to hear stories of how the land they are living on now, long ago, had more of 
a tropical feel. That was the time of the great big sea that stretched over the lowlands. 


He told Mike: "In my time, | had heard of the stories that the weather was much warmer before, before long clothing 
was invented. The people only used animal skins ... it was said this would return someday and | have begun to 
notice the change." 
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